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THEY CALL THE WORLD A DREARY PLACE. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


Tary call the world a dreary place, 
And tell long tales of sin and wo; 

As if there were no blessed trace 
Of sunshine to be found below. 


They point, when autumn winds are sighing, 
To falling leaves and wither’d flowers; 
But shall we only mourn them dying, 
And never note their brilliant hours? 


They mark the rainbow’s fading light, 
And say it is the type of man; 

“So passeth he”—but O! how bright 
The transient glory of the span ! 


They liken life unto the stream, 
That swift and shallow pours along; 
But beauty marks the rippling gleam, 
And music fills the bubbling song. 
Look round the world, and we shall see, 
Despite the cynic’s snarling groan, 
Much to awaken thankful glee, 
As well as wring the hopeless moan. 


Perchance the laden tree we shake 
May have a reptile at its root ; 

But shall we only see the snake, 
And quite forget the grateful fruit? 


Shall we forget each sunny morn, 

And tell of one dire lightning stroke ? 
Ofall the suits that we have worn 

Shall we but keep the funeral cloak? 


0! why should our own hands be twining 
Dark chaplets from the cypress tree? 
Why stand in gloomy spots repining, 
When further on sweet buds may be? 
Tis true that nightshade oft will bind us, 
That eyes the brightest will be dim; 
Old wrinkled Care too oft remind us, 
But why should we go seeking him? 
Gar.—Von, [V.—No. 1.—Juzy, 1840. 
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The following thrilling narrative, though o ex- 


tensively circulated some six or eight years si we 
deem worthy of re-publication in the “Garland” It 
may be that some of our subscribers have read it be- 
fore ; but it will bear a re-reading, without losing one 
ioto of its interest. Besides showing the workings of 
the human heart under heavy misfortunes, when left 
to its own promptings, and without the consoling in- 
fluences and calm resignation of pure Fefigio 18 feeling, 
it teaches by how frail a tenure all earthly possessions 
are held, and how easily they may “ take unto them- 
selves wings and fly away.” It appears to have boen 
written by the physician in attendance, who, of course, 
was well acquainted with all the circumstances, and 
they are detailed with a master hand. 


THE BARONET’S BRIDE. 
NEVER was man married under more an- 
spicious circumstances than Sir Henry Har- 
leigh. Himself the descendant of an ancient 
house, and the accomplished possessor of a 
splendid fortune ; his bride the fairest flower 
in the family of a distinguished nobleman; 
surely here were elements of high happiness, 
warranting the congratulations of the “ trocps 
of friends” who, by their presence, added 
eclat to the imposing nuptials. “Heaven 
bless thee, sweet Anne!” sobbed the vene- 
rable peer, her father, folding his daughter 
in his arms, as Sir Henry advanced to con- 
duct her to his travelling-chariot ; “ may these 
be the last tears thou wilt have occasion to 
shed!” The blushing, trembling girl could 
make no reply; and linking her arm in that 
of her handsome husband, dizzy with agita- 
tion, and almost insensible of the many hands 
that shook hers in passing, suffered him to 
lead her through the throng of guests above, 
and lines of be-favoured lacqueys below, to 
the chariot waiting to conduct “the happy 
pair” to a romantic residence of Sir Henry’s 
in Wales. The moment they were seated, 
the steps were shut up—the door closed. Sir 
Henry hastily waved a final adieu to the 
company thronging the windows of the draw- 
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ing-room he had just quitted; the postillions 
cracked their whips, and away dashed the 
chariot-and-four, amidst the cheery pealing 
of the bells— 


‘‘ bearing its precious throbbing charge 
To halcyon climes afar.” 


Sir Henry’s character contrasted strongly, 
in some respects, with that of his lady. His 
urbanity was tinctured with a certain re- 
servg, or rather melancholy, which some 
comfftered the effect of an early and severe 
devotion to study; others, and perhaps more 
truly, of a constitutional tendency inherited 
from his mother. There was much subdued 
energy in his character; and you could not 
fail, under all his calmness of demeanour, to 
observe the strugglings of talent and ambi- 
tion. Lady Anne, on the contrary, was all 
sprightliness and frolic. "T'was like a sun- 
beam and a cloud brought together; the one, 
in short, “ L’Allegro;” the other, “Il Pen- 
seroso.” The qualities of each were calcu- 
lated to attemper those of the other, alter- 
nately instigating and brightening ; and who 
- would not predicate a happy harmonious 
union of such extremes? 

Six months after their marriage the still 
“ happy couple” returned to town, after hav- 
ing traversed an extensive portion of the Con- 
tinent. Lady Anne looked lovelier, and her 
spirits were more buoyant and brilliant than 
ever. She had apparently transfused not a 
little of her vivacity into her husband’s more 
tranquil temperament : his manners exhibited 
a briskness and joyousness which none of his 
friends had ever witnessed in him before. 
The light of passion, of feeling, and thought, 
shone in her blue eyes—beauteous serenity 
reigned in her brow—‘“ in all her gestures, 
dignity and love!” Not the least character- 
istic trait about her, was the naivette with 
which she acknowledged her love of Sir 
Henry, displaying it on all occasions by 


“ Looks of reverent fondness,” 


that disdained concealment. And so was it 
with the Baronet. Each was the other's 
pride and contentment; and both were the 
envy of society. Ah, who could look upon 
them, and believe that so dark a day was to 
come ! 

In due time Sir Henry completed the ex- 
tensive arrangements for his town residence ; 
and by the beginning of the ensuing winter, 
Lady Anne found herself at the head of as 
noble an establishment as her heart could de- 
sire. Sir Henry, who represented his county 
in Parliament, and consequently had many 
calls upon his time—for he was rather dis- 

to be a “ working” member—let his 
ady have it all her own way. He mingled 
but little in her gaieties; and when he did, 








it was evident that his thoughts were ,) 
where—that he rather tolerated than ep aa 
them. He soon settled into the habitudes r 
the man of political fashion, seldom deviay;, 
from the track, with all its absorbing Pie. 
tions, bounded by the House and the Clubs. 
—those sunk-rocks of many a woman's domes. 
tic happiness! In short, Sir Henry—ma: 
of fashion as he was—was somewhat of a 
character, and was given ample credit & 
sporting “the eccentric.” His manners wore 
marked by a dignity that often froze in, 
hauteur, and sometimes degenerated into al. 
most surly abruptness; whichy however, ws 
easily carried to the account of severe politi. 
cal application and abstraction. Towards his 
beautiful wife, however, he preserved q my 
meanour of uniform tenderness. She couli 
not form a wish that he did not even person- 
ally endeavour to secure her the means of 
gratifying. Considering the number and jn. 
portance of his public engagements, many 
wondered that he could contrive to be » 
often seen accompanying her in rides an 
drives about the Park and elsewhere ; but 
who could name 


“ The sacrifice affection would not yield!" 


Some there were, however, who ere long 
imagined they detected a moodiness—an jr. 
ritability—a restlessness—of which his po 
litical engagements afforded no sufficient ex- 
planation. ey spoke of his sudden fits of 
absence, and the agitation he displayed on 
being startled from them. What could there 
be to disturb him? was he running beyond 
his income to supply his lady’s extravagance! 
was he offended at any lightness or indiscre- 
tion of which she might have been guilty! 
had he given credence to any of the hundred 
tales circulated in society of every woman 
eminent in the haut ton? was he embar- 
rassed with the consequences of some deep 
political move? No one could tell; but 
many marked the increasing indications of 
his dissatisfaction and depression. Obser- 
vation soon fastened her keen eyes upon 
Lady Anne, and detected occasional clouds 
upon her generally joyous countenance. Her 
bright eye was often laden with anxiety; 
the colour of her cheek varied; the bland- 
ness and cheerfulness of her manner gave 
place to frequent abruptness, petulance, and 
absence: symptoms, these, which soon set 
her friends sympathizing, and her acquaitt- 
ance speculating. Whenever this sort of in- 
quiry is aroused, charity falls asleep. She 
never seemed at ease, it was said, in her 
husband’s presence—his departure seemed 
the signal for her returning gaiety. Strange 
to say, each seemed the conscious source of 
the other’s anxiety and apprehension. Each 
had been detected casting furtive glances 8! 
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the other— tracing one another’s motions, 
and listening, even, to one another’s conver- 
sition; and some went so far as to assert that 
each had been observed on such occasions to 
tum suddenly pale. What could be the 
matter? Every body wondered—no one 
knew. Some attributed their changed de- 

rtment to the exhaustion consequent upon 
late hours and excitement; a few hinted the 
probability of a family ; many whispered that 
Sir Henry—some that Lady Anne—gambled. 
Others, again, insinuated that each had too 
good cause to be dissatisfied with the other’s 
fidelity. When, however, it got currently 
reported that a letter was one evening given 
to Sir Henry at his club, which blanched 
his face and shook his hand as he read it— 
that his whole manner was disturbed for days 
afer, and that he even absented himself from 
agrand debate in the House—an occasion on 
which he was specially pledged to support 
his ae es was at once heightened 
and bewildered. ‘Then, again, it was unde- 
niable that they treated one another with the 
utmost tenderness — really—unequivocally. 
lady Anne, however, daily exhibited symp- 
toms of increasing disquietude; the. lustre 
faled from her eye, the colour from her 
cheek—her vivacity totally disappeared— 
she no longer even affected it. “How thin 
she gets!” was an exclamation heard on all 
hands. ‘They were seen less frequently in 
society ; and even when they did enter into 
it, "twas evidently an intolerable - burden. 
Sighs were heard to escape from Lady Anne; 
her eyes were seen occasionally filled with 
tears; and it was noticed, that, on observing 
Sir Henry watching her—which was often 
the case—she made violent efforts to recover 
her composure. ‘Thus in tears one evening, 
curiosity was strained to the utmost, when 
Sir Henry approached her, bowed among the 
gentlemen who were proposing to dance 
with her, drew her arm within his, and, with 
some trepidation of manner, quitted the room. 
“What can be behind the scenes ?” thought 
fifty different people who had witnessed this 
last exhibition. 

“ Afraid they lead « woful life together,” 
sidone. “ J never thought they would suit 
one another,” was the eal. 

“"Pon my soul,” simpered a sickly scion 
of nobility, “’tis an odd thing to say—but— 
but—gad, I do believe I can explain it all! 
Harleigh, 1 know, hates to see her dance 
with me—whew !” 


“Haven't you seen her turn pale, and seem 
quite sick at heart, when she has noticed him 
talking to Miss Y” wheezed an old 
Dowager, whose daughter had attempted to 

in the race for the Baronet’s hand? 
and a thousand others, were questions, 





‘hints, and inuendos bandied about every- 
| where during the remainder of the season: 
|soon after the close of which, Lady Anne 
| brought her husband a “son and heir ;” and 
|@8 soon as circumstances would permit, the 
whole establishment was ordered out of 
town—and Sir Henry and his lady set off, no 
one knew whither. It was presently disco- 
vered, however, that they were spending the 
summer in a sequestrated part of Switzerland. 
At an advanced period of the autumn they re- 
turned to London; and the little that was 
seen of them in society, served to show that 
their continental sojourn had worked little or 
no change in either—save that Lady Anne, 
since her accouchement, was far more deli- 
cate in health than usual under similar cir- 
cumstances. Rumour and speculation were 
suddenly revived by an extraordinary move 
of Sir Henry’s—he broke up at a momeit’s 
warning, his extensive town establishment, 
and withdrew to a beautiful mansion about 
ten or twelve miles distant from the metro- 
polis. Strange as was such a step, it had the 
effect, probably contemplated by the Baronet, 
of quieting curiosity, as soon as the hubbub 
occasioned by the removal of its cause, had 
ceased. In the vortex of London pleasure 
and dissipation, who can think of objects no 
longer present to provoke inquiry? One 
thing was obvious—that Lady Anne’s family 
either were, or affected to be, in the dark 
about the source of her disquietude. The old 
peer, whose health was rapidly declining, 
had removed to his native air, in a remote 
part of Ireland. Several of his daughters, 
fine fashionable women, continued in town. 
It was whispered that their visits to Sir 
Henry’s new residence had been coldly dis- 
couraged: and thus, if secresy and seclusion 
were the objects aimed at by the Baronet, he 
apparently succeeded in attaining them. 

may observe, that during the period above 
referred to, several] inquiries had been made 
of me concerning the topics in question, by 
my patients, and others—who supposed that a 
former professional acquaintance with the 
Baronet, slight though it was, gave me some 
initiation into the mysteries of his conduct. 
Such, I need hardly say, were queries I was 
utterly unable toanswer. Sir Henry, though 
a polite, was at all times a distant, uncom- 
municative man; and had he even been 
otherwise, we came but seldom into personal 
contact since his marriage. I therefore 
shared, instead of satisfying, the prevalent 
curiosity respecting his movements. 

It was late in the evening of the 25th of 
April, 181-, that a letter was put into my 
hands, bearing on the envelope the words 
“ Private and confidential.” ‘The frank was 
by Sir Henry Harleigh, and the letter, 
which also was from him, ran thus. Let 
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the reader imagine my astonishment in pe- 
rusing it !— 


“ Dear Doctor My travelling car- 
riage-and-four will be at your door to-mor- 
row morning between nine and ten o’clock, 
for the purpose of conveying you down to my 
house, about ten miles from town—where 
your services are required. Let me implore 
= not to permit any engagement—short of 

ife or death—to stand m the way of your 
coming at the time, and in the mode I have 
tegen to point out. Your presence, be- 
ieve me !—is required on matters of special 
urgency,—and—you will permit me to add 
—of special confidence. I may state, in a 
word, that the sole object of your visit is 
Lady Anne. I shall, if possible, and you are 
punctual, meet you on the road, in order that 
you may be in some measure prepared for the 
duties that will await you. 

Iam, &e. &c., Henry Hareicu. 


“P.S. Pray forgive me, if I say I have 
opened my letter for the sake of entreating 
you not to apprise any body of the circum- 
stance of my sending for you.” 


This communication threw me into a maze 
of conjectures. I apprehended that the en- 
suing morning would introduce me to some 
scene of distress—and my imagination could 
suggest only family discord as the occasion. 
I soon made the requisite arrangements; and 
when the morning came, without having 
shown my wife the Baronet’s letter, or giv- 
ing her any clue to my destination, jumped 
into the pea-green chariot-and-four the in- 
stant that it drew up at my door—and was 
presently whirled out of town at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour. I observed that the 
panels of the carriage had neither crest nor 
supporters; and the colour was not that of 
the Baronet’s. I did not meet the Baronet, 
as his letter had led me to expect. On reach- 
ing the park gates, which stood open, the 
groom behind leaped down the instant that 
the reeking horses could be stopped, opened 
the carriage-door, and with a respectful bow 
informed me that the Baronet begged I 
would alight at the gates. Of course I ac- 
quiesced, and walked up the avenue to the 
house, full of amazement at the apparent 
mystery which was thrown about my move- 
ments. I ascended the spreading steps 
which led to the hall-door, and even pushed 
it open without encountering any one. On 
ringing the bell, however, an elderly and not 
very neatly dressed female made her appear- 
ance—and asked me, with a respectful cous 
tesy, whether my name was “ Dr. ve 
On being answered in the affirmative, she 
said that Sir Henry was waiting for me ina 
room adjoining, and immediately led the way 








—=> 


to it. I thought it singular enouch +), 
male domestic should 0. heme re 
appearance—knowing that in town Sir rae 
kept an unusually large retinue of such at 
try. I thought, also, that I perceived g,, “4 
thing unusual, not only in the countenanes 
and manner of the female who had answere; 
my summons, but of the groom who attenje, 
me from town. I was soon, however, ip the 
presence of the Baronet. The room yx 
spacious and lofty, and furnished in style 
of splendid elegance. Several busts, statics 
and valuable paintings graced the corner 
and sides, together with a noble library, cop. 
taining, I should think, several thousand yo) 
umes. Before I had time to cast more thay 
a cursory glance around me, Sir Henry js. 
sued from a door at the further extremity of 
the library, and advancing hastily to me, 
shook me by the hand with cordiality, He 
wore a flowered green velvet dressing-gown, 
and his shirt collars were turned down, | 
thought I had never seen a finer figure, org 
more, expressive countenance—the latter, 
however, clouded with mingled sternness and 
anxiety. 

“ Doctor,” said he, conducting me to a 
seat, “I feel greatly obliged by this prompt 
attention to my wishes—which, however, | 
fear must have inconvenienced you. Have 
you breakfasted ?” 

“ Yes—but my drive has sharpened my 
appetite afresh—I think I could not resist a 
cup of chocolate or coffee.” 

“ Ah—good! I’m happy to hear it. Per. 
haps, then, you will permit me to take a tum 
round the garden—and then we will join 
Lady Anne in the breakfast-room!"—I as. 
sented. There was something flurried in 
his manner and peremptory in his tone—I 
saw there was something that agitated hin, 
and waited for the denouement with inter 
est. In a moment or two, we were walking 
together in the pen. which we had en- 
tered through a glass door. 

“ Doctor,” said Sir Henry, in a low tone, 
“T have sent for you on a most melancholy 
errand to-day”—he seemed agitated, and 
geet Ketcnage “] have infinite satis- 
faction in being able to avail myself of your 
services—for I know that you are both kind 
and experienced—as well as—confidential ” 
Again he paused, and looked full at me—l 
bowed, and. he resumed. 

“ Possibly you may have occasionally 
heard surmises about Lady Anne and my- 
selft—I believe we have oceasioned no little 
speculation latterly!” I smiled, and bowed 
off his inquiry. “Iam conscious that there 
has been some ground for it”—he continued 
with a sigh—“ and I now find the time 8 
arrived when all must be known—I must ex 
plain it all to you. 


You have, | believe, 
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casionally met us in society, and recollect her 
ladyship é 

Several times, Sir Henry—and I have a 
distinct recollection of her. Indeed”——— 

«Did it ever strike you that there was 
any thing remarkable either in her counte- 
nance or deportment !”” , 

I looked, at a loss to understand him. 

«{—[ mean—did you ever observe a cer- 
tain peculiarity of expression in her fea- 
tures ’—he continued, earnestly. _ 

«Why—let me see—I have certainly ob- 
served her exhibit languor and lassitude— 
her cheek has been pale, and her counte- 
nance now and then saddened with anxiety. 
I supposed, however, there was no unusual 
mode of accounting for it, Sir Henry”—I 
added, with a smile. ‘The Baronet’s face was 
clouded for a moment, as if with displeasure 
and anxiety. 

« Ah”—he replied, hastily—* I see—I un- 
derstand you—but you are quite mistaken— 
totally sv. Pray, is that the general supposi- 
tion ?” 

“Why I am not aware of its being ex- 

pressed in so many words; but it was one 
that struck me immediately—as a matter of 
course.” As I was speaking, I observed Sir 
Henry changing colour. . 
+ * Doctor ,” said he, in a low agitated 
voice, grasping my arm as if with involun- 
tary energy—“* We have no time to lose. 
One word—alas, one word will explain all. 
It is horrible torture to me—but I can conceal 
tno longer. You must be told the truth at 
once. Lady Anne is—tnsane!” He rather 
gasped than spoke the last word. He stood 
suddenly still and covered his face with his 
hands He shook with agitation. Neither 
of us spoke for a moment or two—except 
that I almost unconsciously echoed the last 
word he had uttered. “Insane! Why, I 
can scarcely believe my ears, Sir Henry. 
Do you use the last word in its literal—its 
medical sense ?” 

“Yes, 1 do!—I mean that my wife is mad. 
Yes! with a mad-woman you are asked to 
sit down to breakfast. I can assure you, 
Doctor ——, that the anguish I have latterly 
endured on this horrid account has nearl 
driven me to the same condition! Oh God, 
what a dreadful life has been mine for this last 
yearor two, as I have seen this tremendous 
calamity gradually befalling me”— 

I implored him to restrain his feelings. 

“Yes—you are right,” said he, after a 
pause, in which he tried to master his emo- 
tion—“ { have recovered myself. Let us re- 
pair te the breakfast-room. For Heaven’s 
sake, appear—if you can—as though nothing 
had transpired between us. Make any im- 
aginable excuse you please for coming hither. 





| account—for—for—any complaint you choose 

to mention. It will be for you to watch my 
poor Lady Anne with profound attention— 
| but, of course, not obviously. I shall take an 
| opportunity—as if by chance—of leaving you 
‘alone with her. Afterwards, we will con- 
jcert the steps necessary in this dreadful 
‘emergency. By the way—you must not ex- 
| pect to see any thing wild or extravagant in 
‘her manner. She will not appear even ec- 
‘centric—for she is very guarded before 
strangers. Hush!”~said he, shaking, and 
|turning round palely—* did you hear—no, it 
| Was a mistake! Alas, how nervous I am be- 
‘come! I have perfect control over her—but 
watch her eye—her mouth—her eye”—he 
| shuddered—* and you will know all! Now, 
Doctor, for mercy’s sake, don’t commit your- 
self—or me!” he whispered, as we regained 
the room we had quitted. He paused for a 
moment, as if to expend a heavy sigh,—and 
then, opening the door through which he had 
originally entered to receive me, ushered 
me into the breakfast-room. Lady Anne— 
beautiful creature—in a white morning-dress, 
sat beside the silver urn, apparently reading 
the newspaper. She seemed surprised at 
seeing me, and bowed politely, when Sir 
Henry mentioned my name, without moving 
from her seat. Her cheek was very pale— 
and there was an expression of deep anxiety 
—or rather apprehension—in her eye, which 
glanced rapidly from me to Sir Henry, and 
from him to me. With all his efforts, Sir 
Henry could not appear calm—his cheek 
was flushed—his hand unsteady—his voice 
thick—his manner flurried. 

“ Are you not well, Sir Henry?” inquired 
his lady, looking earnestly at him. 

“ Never better, love!” he replied, with an 
effort at smiling. 

“TI fear [ have disturbed your ladyship in 
reading the Morning Post,” said I, interrupt- 
ing an embarrassed pause. 

“ Oh, not at all, sir—not the least. There 
is nothing in it of any interest,” she replied, 
with a faint sigh; “1 was only looking, Hen- 
iry, over a silly account of the Dutchess of 

’s fete. Do you take breakfast?” ad- 
dressing me. 

“A single cup of tea, and a slice of this 
tongue, are all I shall trouble your ladyship 
for. Talking, by the way, of fetes,” | added, 
carelessly, “it is whispered in the world that 
|your ladyship had taken the veil—or—or— 
\died—in short, we are all wondering what has 
‘become of your ladyship—that is, of both of 

ou !” 

“Ah!” said the Baronet, with affected 
eagerness, “I supose, by the way, we come 
|in for our share of hint and inuendo! Pray, 
what is the latest coinage, Doctor, from the 





Say you were called in by me, on my own!’ mint of scandal and tittle-tattle ?” 
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Lady Anne’s hand trembled as she handed 
me the cup of tea I had asked for—and her 
eye settled apprehensively on that of her 
husband. “ Why, the general impression is, 
that you are playing misanthrope, in conse- 
quence of some political pique.” Sir Henry 
laughed feebly. “And your ladyship, too, 
turns absentee! I fear you are not in the 
health—the brilliant spirits—which used to 
charm the world.” 

“Indeed, Doctor, I am not! 
the mary victims” — 

“Of ennui,” interrupted the Baronet, 
quickly, fixing an imperative eye upon his 
lady, I saw with what nervous apprehension, 
lest she should afford even the desired corro- 
; aay of what he had told me in the gar- 

en. 

“ Yes, yes, ennui,” she replied, timidly, 
adding, with a sigh, “[ wonder the world re- 
members us so long.” 

“[ have a note to write, Doctor,” said the 
Baronet suddenly, treading at the same time 
gently on my foot, “ which I intend to beg 
you will carry up to town for me. Will you 
excuse me for a few moments!” I bowed. 
“ Lady Anne, I dare say, will entertain you 
from the Morning Post—ha! ha !” 

She smiled faintly. I observed Sir Ien- 
ry’s eye fixed upon her, as he shut the door, 
with an expression of agonizing apprehen- 
sion. The reader may imagine the peculiar 
feelings of embarrassment with which I 
found myself at length alone with Lady 
Anne. Being ignorant of the degree or spe- 
cies of her mental infirmity, I felt much at a 
loss how to shape my conversation. As far 
as one could judge from appearances, she was 
as perfectly sane as [ considered myself. I 
could detect no wildness of the eye—no in- 
coherence of language—no eccentricity of 
deportment—nothing but an air of languor 
and anxiety. ’ 

“Sir Henry is looking well,” said I, as he 
closed the door. 

“ Yes—he always looks well; even if he 
were ill, he would not look so.” 

« T wish I could sincerely compliment your 
ladyship on your looks,” I continued, eyeing 
her keenly. 

“ Certainly—I have been better than I am 
at present,” she replied, with a sigh—* What 
I have to complain of, however, is not so 
much bodily ailing, as lowness of spirits.” 

“ Your ladyship is not the first on whom a 
sudden seclusion from society has had similar 
effects. Then why not return to town—at 
least for a season ?” 

“There are—reasons—why I should at 
present prefer to continue in retirement,” 
she replied, dropping her eyes to avoid the 
steadfast look with which I regarded them. 

“ Reasons / permit me to ask your lady- 


Iam one of 
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ship the import of such mysterious terms 
I inquired, with gentle earnestness 
my chair nearer to her, 
was at length broken. 

“Tam not aware, Doctor,” said she, cojj. 
ly, “that I said any thing that should jp 
called mysterious.” ; 

“ Pardon, pardon me, my lady ! I was op|y 
anxious lest you might have any secret source 
of anxiety preying on your mind, and from 
which I might have the power of relieyin 
Permit me to say, how deeply grieve, 

am tosee your ladyship’s altered looks, | 
need not disguise the fact that Sir Henry js 
exceedingly anxious on your account”—_ 

“What! what! Sir Henry anxious, 
my account!” she repeated, with an air of 
astonishment; “ why, can it then be possibile 
ai Zam the object of your present visit, 

r. ? 

I paused for a moment. Why should | 
conceal or deny the fact, thought i. 

“ Your ladyship guesses aright. Sir Hep. 
ry’s anxieties have brought me hither this 
morning. He wishes me to ascertain whp. 
ther your ladyship labours under indisposition 
of any kind.” 

“ And pray, Doctor,” continued her lady. 
ship, turning pale as she spoke, “what does 
he imagine my complaint to be! Did he 
mention any particular symptoms !” 

“Indeed he did—lassitude—loss of appe. 
tite—lowness of spirits.” " 

She raised her handkerchief to her eyes, 
which, glistening with tears, she presently 
directed to the window, as if she dreaded 
to encounter mine. Her lips quivered with 
emotion. 

“ Dear lady, be calm! Why should you 
distress yourself!” said I, gently placing my 
fingers upon her wrist, at which she started, 
withdrew her hand, looked me rather wildly 
full in the face, and bursting into tears, wept 
for some moments in silence. 

“ Oh, Doctor !” at length she sobbed, 
in hesitating, passionate accents—‘* you can- 
not—you cannot imagine how very ill | am 
—here,” placing her hand upon her heart. 
“T am a wretched, a miserable woman! 
There never lived a more unfortunate be- 
ing! I shall never, never be happy again,” 
she continued, vehemently. 

“Come, come! your ladyship must make a 
confidant of me! What can be the meaning 
of all this emotion? No one, sure, can have 
used you ill? Come, tell me all about it!” 

“Oh, I cannot—I dare not! it is a painful 
secret to keep, but it would be dreadful to 
tell it. Have you really no idea of it! Has 
it not, then, been openly whispered about in 
the world?” she inquired eagerly, with much 
wildness in her manner. 
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Alas, poor Lady Anne! I had seen end 
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heard enough to satisfy me that her state 
corroborated the fears expressed by Sir Hen- 
ry, whose return at that moment with a sealed 
jote in his hand, put an end to our melancho- 
ly tete-a-tete. He cast a sudden keen glance 
of scrutiny at his ts and me, and then went 
up to her and ki her tenderly, without 
speaking. What wretchedness were in his 
features at that moment! I saw by his man- 
ner, that he desired me to rise and take my 
jeave; and after a few words on indifferent 
subjects, I rose, bowed to her ladyship, and, 
accompanied by the Baronet, withdrew. 

«Well, am I right or wrong, Doctor, in 
my terrible suspicions!” inquired the Baro- 
net, his manner much disturbed, and trem- 
bling from head to foot, as we stood together 
in the large bow-window of his library. I 
sighed, and shook my head. 

“« Did she make any allusion to the present 
arrangement I have been obliged to adopt in 
the house ?”” 

I told him the substance of what had 
passed between us. He sighed profoundly, 
and covered his eyes for a moment with his 
hands. 

«[s her ladyship ever violent?” I inquired. 

«“ No—seluom—never, never! I-.wish she 
were! Any thing—any thing to dissipate 
the horrid monotony of melancholy madness 
—but I cannot bear to talk on the subject. 
[ can scarcely control my feelings!” He 
turned from me, and stood looking through 
the window, evidently overpowered with 
grief. For a minute or two neither of us 
spoke. 

r The dreadful subject forces itself upon 
us,” said he, suddenly turning again towards 
me—“ Doctor, what is to be done in this tre- 
mendous emergency! Let our first care be 
to prevent exposure. I suppose—a tempo- 
rary seclusion, I am afraid, will be neces- 
sary?” he added, in a hollow whisper, look- 
ing gloomily at me. I told him I feared such 
a course would certainly be advisable, if not 
even necessary, and assured him that he need 
be under no apprehension on that score, for 
there were many admirable retreats for 
such patients as his unfortunate lady—where 
privacy, comfort, amusement, and skilful 
surveillance, were combined. I told him not 
to despond of his lady’s early restoration to 
society. 

“Oh, Doctor !"—he groaned, clasping his 
hands vehemently together—* the madden- 
ing thought that my sweet, my darling wife, 
must be banished from my bosom—from her 
home—from her child—and become the in- 
mate of—of—a—.” He ceased abruptly. A 
Wild smile shot across his features. 

“Doctor,” said he, lowering his tone to a 
faint whisper, “can I trust you with a secret? 
[know I am acting imprudently—unneces- 


sarily disclosing it—but I know it will be 
safe with you /” 

I bowed and listened in breathless won- 
der * * * My flesh crept from head to foot as 
he went on. I had been all along the dupe 
ofa MADMAN. His eye was fixed upon me 
with a demoniac expression. The shock de- 
prived me of utterance—for a while, almost 
of sight and hearing. I was startled back 
into consciousness, by a loud laugh uttered 
by the Baronet. He was pointing at me, 
with his arm and finger extended, almost 
touching my face, with an air of derision. 
The dreadful truth flashed all at once upon 
my mind. I could now understand the ill- 
ness,—the melancholy of Lady Anne—whose 
blanched countenance, looking through the 
half-opened door, caught my eye at that mo- 
ment, as 1 happened to turn in the direction 
of the breakfast-room. I trembled lest the 
madman should also see her, and burst into 
violence! 

[To be continued.] 


THE GREAT AND GOOD. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


A blast went through the forest, 
And a kingly oak was bowed, 

Whose root was by the crystal stream, 
Whose crest amid the cloud ; 

And though above the hillock proud 
With hundred arms it swept, 

The sweet blue violet undismay’d, 
Beneath its shadow slept. 


It seemed a guardian spirit, 
As to its ample breast 

It bade each little timid bird 
Come near and build a nest: 

And their chirping young it shelter’d 
With as meek and gentle eye, 

As though it talked not with the cloud 
Whose thunders rent the sky. 


I said the tempest smote it, 
And its ancient head lies low; 

But throngs still gather where it stood, 
And eyes with tears o’erflow ; 

And there comes a voice of wailing 
From mountain, hill, and plain, 

“The like of this, our noble tree, 
When shall we see again !” 


If you wish to make use of man, ascertain 
the measure of his susceptibility to flattery ; 
for all that you can raise him in se)f-estima- 
tion will be at your disposal. Convince any 
man that you can teach him to play on two 
fiddles equally well, and at the same time, 








and he will promise that one shall be played 
mainly for your advantage. 





Epworth Church, England. 
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EPWORTH CHURCH. then the scene was changed; and they all 


. : , fell a railing at monarchy, and blaspheming 

We a had nec ae r+ per the memory of king Charles the martyr, dis- 

cut expressly engra © iret number coursing of their calves-head club, and produc- 
of our fourth volume of the Garland. Itisa 


. “ling or repeati Jerses subject.” 
cued vow of Epworth Church, Lin. apeting some vermoson that abject" 
~inshire, England, in which Charles Wes- ty! tahlichad C ae 
(0 " standing in the Established Church, a writer 
jey, senior, the father of John Wesley, founder |! o¢ note. and Leswledeed wee H 
of the Methodist Society, officiated for ren ee : 
of the Me ys tor more ||passed through many scenes of difficulty, 
than forty years. Dr. Adam Clark, in his notwithstanding which he was enabled, with 
memoirs of the Wesley Family, says that)) nis limited salary, to give his children a pro- 
Samuel Mery, hue designed for the minis-|) yer education. “He departed this life April 
try among the Nonconformists—in their prin-|| 25, 1785, in the 72d year of his age. 
ciples he was carefully educated—but at a|/" Mr Clark says, I have only to add that a 
very early period of his life he was induced! sy-qmore tree, planted by Mr. Wesley in 
to change his opinions and attach himself to|/ fyworth Church yard, is now (1821) two 
the Established once His friends and Jathoms in girth; and proportionably large 
relations were all warmly attached to the|/in height, boughs and branches, but is decay- 
Dissenting doctrines, and knowing that they|| ing at the root, where the tree is now be- 
would not eee yp to the disclosure of || coming hollow: a melancholy emblem of the 
his designs, and that he would have much || tate of a very eminent family, in which the 
opposition to encounter, he thought best with- prophetic office and spirit had flourished for 
out acquainting any one with his purpose to nearly two hundred years, which is now 
‘foot it to Oxford, where he entered himself || nearly dried up from’ the ‘earth, ond te te 
at Exeter — e, — 26, 1684. ba fol-!! more likely to give a Messenger to the 
lowing is Mr. Wesley's own account of this || Churches, or a Healer to Israel. 
circumstance. 

“When I came from the University, my 
acquaintance lay chiefly among the Dissen- SONNET TO ADVERSITY. 
ters; having scarce any tntimacy before 1}| Thou arta harsh instructor—yet by thee 
went thither from London with any of the We learn important lessons; thou dost teach 
Church of England, unless with two Rev.|| How frail and fleeting earthly hopes may be, 
snd worthy persons, my relations, who lived How oft the goal recedes we strive to reach ; 
ata great distance ; one of whom coming to Thine is a form of darkness, and we turn 
London, was so kind as to see me while I was Heart-sick and weary from the sad embrace, 
at Mr. Morton’s ; and gave me such argu- Would fly thy dreaded presence ever stern, 
ments against that schism which I was then And trembling, hide us from thy frowning face. 
embarked with, as added weight to my reso-|| But thro’ the world’s dim pathway thy cold hand 
lutions when I began to think of leaving it. Is leading to a home of joy and peace, 
But after my return to London I contracted And on the borders of that better land 
a acquaintance with a gentleman of the Will thy sharp ministry forever cease ; 
Church of England, who, knowing my form-|| And we shall bless thee, safely landed there, 
er way of life, did often importune me to give And know in heaven how good thy teachings were. 
lim an account in writing of the Dissenters’ = 
methods of education. in their private acade- NEVER LOOK SAD. 
mies ; concerning which he had heard several|| Weyer look sad—nothing’s so bad 
passages from me in conversation, though 
for some time I did not satisfy him therein ; 
and it was the following remarkable occur- 
rence which altered my inclinations as to that 
whir. I happened to be with some of my|| Long you'd not weep, would you but peep 
former acquaintance at a house in Leaden- At the bright side of every trial ; 
hall-Street or thereabouts, in the year 1693.|| Fortune, you'll find, is often most kind, 
All of them I remember were then Dissen- When chilling your hopes with denial. 
fers, except one, and he has since left the 
Church of England. Their discourse was 
% fulsomely dewd and profane that I could 
not endure it; but went to the other side of 
the room with a doctor of Physic; who had 
ben my fello upil at Mr. Morton’s ; and|| When hope is wreck’d, pause and reflect 
to whom I owe that justice to declare that he If error occasioned your sadness ; 
likewise disliked the conversation. If it be so, hereafter you'll know 
.“A hittle after we went to supper: but How to steer to the harbor of gladness. 


As getting familiar with sorrow ; 
Treat him to-day in a cavalier way, 
Aad he’ll seek other quarters to-morrow. 


Let each sad day carry away 
Its own heavy burden of sorrow ; 

Or ’tis likely you’ll miss half of the bliss 
That comes in the lap of to-morrow. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
TO ' 
ON THE DEATH OF A LITTLE NEPHEW. 
BY SUSAN WILSON. 


«« My heart has lost a pulse.” —t. E. L. 


Nay, tell me not he was not mine; he was “ my loved, 
my own,” — 

Was not my name the first he breathed, in childhood’s 
tenderest tone? 

No other arm so often form’d a pillow for his head, 

No other watch'd his slumbers on that now deserted 


bed ; 

There his last sleep was by my side,—and e’en when 
life had fled, 

The chill of death was stay’d awhile,—for to my ache- 
ing breast, 

The form I was so soon to lose, was long and closely 
press'd. 


Yes, had he lived, I know that changes must have come 
with Time, 

That even his pure spirit might have here been stain’d 
by crime; 

I know that many sorrows had been his, with added 


years ; 

That had he lived, he might have caused e’en still more 
bitter tears; 

I know that he is happy now, beyond all change or 
fears :— 

Ye say these things, (‘tis kindly meant,) my poignant 
grief to heal, 

I — their truth, but yet their force I do not, cannot 
eel ; 

For memory——but I need not tell of former hopes or 
fears, 

You know they’re altogether crush’d, and do you blame 
my tears? 

Near Lazarus’ grave, (though brief the space that ‘neath 
the stone he slept,) 

With power to break the sleep of death, our blessed 
Saviour wept. 


Think not I murmur that he’s gone to never ending 


iss, 

But a bow beneath a stroke sudden and new as 
this 

You say I have been firm ’till now,—till now I had not 
proved 

What ’tis to see a coffin closed on one so dearly loved. 

I do not murmur,—dearer ties are left unbroken yet, 

But oh! “ my heart has lost a pulse” I never can forget. 


WOMAN. 


Perhaps one of the most indispensable and 
endearing qualifications of feminine character 
is an amiable temper. Cold and callous must 
be the man who does not treasure the meek 
and gentle spirit of a confiding woman. Her 
lips may not be sculptured in the lines of 
beauty, her eye may not roll in dazzling 
splendour, but if the native smile be ever 
ready to welcome, and the glances are fraught 
with clinging devotion or shrinking sensi- 
bility, such must be held as far above “ gold 
and rubies.” A few moments of enduring 
silence would often prevent years of discord 
and unhappiness, but the keen retort and 
waspish argument too often break the chain 
of affection link by link, and leave the heart 
— no tie to hold it but stern and frigid 

uty. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE FALL OF JSERICHo 


It was an easternclime. The resplenden 
orb of day had descended beneath the wos... 
horizon, and the soft and mellow hour of +. 
light was gradually approaching. oft 
youthful maiden, leaning on ‘the arm of « 
gallant young warrior, was wandering on the 
banks of a beautiful stream that wate red t 
valley of Jericho. On one hand might 
seen the tents of the Israelites, on the othe 
abruptly rose the proud and massy walls of 
the beseiged city, which seemed to look ¢ mn 
in exultation and defiance upon the fe 
band encamped beneath them. «And ; *: 
thou indeed imagine,” said Asaph, the prince 
of Judah, to his companion, “ that these » 
gantic walls will ever yield to such tame ba 
tering engines as we have three days use 
the tramp of weary soldiers about them, ap 
the twang of sheepish trumpets; [ fear thy 
father means to cheat me of my love by ar 
— for to my entreaties that our marr age 

be no longer deferred, he replies— 

“When the banners of Jehovah float i 

umph o’er the prostrate walls of Satis, thou 
mayst take to wife my Zilpha.’ I can no 
longer endure this state of suspense and w- 
certainty.” “Speak not thus of my fat! al 
said the maiden, in tones of mingled Joye 
wounded pride, “he knows no guile, and he 
is well aware that Israel’s only safety is 
obey God ; and were these wails broader and 
higher than Babel’s lofty tower, the breat! 
of Jehovah can crumble them to dust. Asap! 
if thou hast love for me, have faith in God, 
for the daughter of Joshua will never wed an 
unbeliever,” and without giving her lo ver 
time to retract his hastily expressed do bts 
the fairest of Israel’s daughters left his cide, 
and retreated into her father’s tent. 


os * * * * 


On the fourth day of the seige, attended by 
his nobles and followed by his warriors, Javin, 
the king of Jericho, was making the circuit 
of the city on the walls in a splendid cherie, 
drawn by “ Araby’s fleet coursers,” whe 
of his nobles exclaimed, “ See, my lord, t these 
robbers have invented a new mode of attack; 
they have formed their women into the 
ranks.” Javin immediately descended from 
his chariot to gaze upon them as they passed 
beveath the walls. 

First came the leader, command sat e2- 
throned upon his noble brow, and the l- 
nignant expression of his eye betoker ned at 
once the warrior and the saint. The meno! 
war came next, and the priests of the - rd, 
bearing the ark of the covenant, and * 
trumpets of ram’s horns. Then came a baod 
of beautiful maidens, decked in their costliest 
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.- at their head marched Zilpha, bearing 
goer embroidered banner, with the 
: | “Hebrew” name “Jehovah” on one 
< on the reverse, “ By faith we conquer.” 
« Qthmar,” said the king, “mark the beau- 
teous bearer of that banner; see her majestic 
nien and stately step; come nearer, that you 
may see;” and as the young monarch gazed 
upon her surpassing lovliness, he said—*I 
vow to thee, Moloch, she shall be my bride 
or thy sacrifice,” and turning to his soldiers, 
«Sieze,” said he, “ the bearer of yon banner, 
and bring her before me,” and as the rude 
and brutal soldiers rushed among their ranks 
and seized the struggling girl, there was a 
ferce though suppressed murmur throughout 
that crowd of Hebrew warriors, and their 
quick flashing eyes told that they would have 
rescued her, but they quailed before the stern 
slance of Joshua, as he said, “ Obey Jehovah. 
He will protect his chosen and faithful daugh- 
ters, Stir not from your ranks, and let‘no 
word escape your lips, for thus the Lord com- 
manded. I will trust my child in the hands 
of the Almighty.” And as they bore her 
from her companions, the only answer re- 
tuned to this daring outrage, and the insults 
constantly heaped upon them, was the heavy 
and continual tread of the besiegers round 
the walls. But there was one who seemed 
almost frantic with grief and despair, and 
when they had completed the circuit of the 
walls, Asaph exclaimed, “I'll rescue her 
from that vile pagan, or perish in the at- 
tempt. Methinks ’twas hard enough to en- 
dure their insults, and the missiles they hurled 
upon us; but to trudge tamely on, and see 
them rudely tear from us the loveliest flower 
of Israel—oh! the thought is maddening,” 
and he writhed in agony. But Joshua was 
calm and serene, for the feelings of the father 
yielded to those of the saint and the warrior, 
and in trembling tones he replied, “ Asaph, 
did ye love my Zilpha? you who know not 
half her worth? ‘To me she is dearer than 
the world beside. But I leave her with the 
Lord. Did ye not hear her clear toned voice 
exclaim, ‘ Asaph, have faith in God,’ and can 
ve longer doubt?” “It is enough,” said the 
now humbled young man, “I will obey her 
injunctions.” * * ad * 

Several successive times had Zilpha been 
brought by her cruel captors, and threatened 
with death unless she would exhort her 
friends to raise the seige. And she pip ex- 
hort them, “Father, lover, friends,” said 
she, “obey Jehovah, and persevere until the 
allotted days be accomplished. What is my 
life compared with obedience to Him whose 
favour is life, and whose loving kindness is 
better than life?’ And as Asaph caught her 
eloquent and beaming eye, he seemed to be 








| On the last and fatal day of the seige, 
_Javin assembled arouad him bis courtiers and 
nobles to celebrate the annual festival of Mo- 
loch. He was seated in royal state upon 
his throne, and commanded his guards to 
| bring before him the beautiful young Israelite. 
| There was a pause of anxious expectation, for 
jall wished to behold one who had thus led 
captive their haughty monarch. At length 
the wide folding doors of the palace were 
thrown open, and the guards entered; be- 
| tween them, but refusing their aid, marched 
with a stately step the Jewish maiden. She 
| was of a tall commanding figure, and a form 
of the most perfect symmetry. She was 
decked, by the king’s command, with the 
| costliest of pearls and gems, and though, ac- 
cording to the eastern customs, she wore a 
long dark veil, yet it but partly concealed a 
complexion of the most dazzling whiteness, 
| shaded by long raven ringlets, which, droop- 
|ing over her beautiful classic forehead, fell 
in rich profusion upon her neck and shoulders. 
|“ Fair maiden,” said the king, when the He- 
| brew stood before him, “1 wait thy answer. 
| Wilt thou accept my proffered love, and 
share my royal throne! Behold thy willing 
| subjects. housands stand ready to fall at 
thy feet, and acknowledge thee queen of 
Jericho. Dost thou reject my offers? Mo- 
_loch requires a costly sacrifice, and behold he 
| stands ready to receive thec to his fiery em- 
brace.” For a moment a slight shudder agi- 
tated the frame of Zilpha, as she saw at the 
extremity of the court yard, the altar fires 
|burning before the great brazen image of 
Moloch, whose arms were outstretched as if 
to receive his victim. But suppressing her 
emotion, and casting aside her veil, she fixed 
her dark piercing eyes full upon the mon- 
arch, and replied, “'Thinkest thou, king of 
'Jericho, that the daughter of Joshua will re- 
/nounce her father, her country, and her God, 
|to share the throne of a heathen monarch ? 
| No! [ would sooner be the veriest menial in 
ithe Hebrew camp. Thou givest me a fiery 
death as my only alternative! But think not 
thy wickedness will go unpunished. Jehovah 
will avenge the wrongs of his people 
| At this moment was heard a long, /oud blast 
| from the beseigers, followed by a shout and a 
crash so deafening and terrible, that the 
| palace trembled to its foundation. All pre- 
| sent turned pale with fear, except Zilpha; 
She knew that Jericho’s last hour was come. 
'“ Methinks,” said the king, to his guards, 
“they have made a breach im the walls; this 
|is now the seventh time on this day they 
j}have compassed them. Let us trifle no 
‘longer; call instantly the men of war, and 
on your peril, force the invaders from the 
walls. As for thee, maiden, prepare thee for 











uspired with a portion of her holy zeal.* * 


i'thy doom. I consign thee to Moloch!” “ And 
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I consign thee to death !” shouted Asaph ina 
voice of terror, as he hurled a well aimed 
javelin through the open casement into the 
very heart of the idolatrous king, and a mo- 
ment after Zilpha was embraced in the arms 
of her lover. The lion men of Judah soon 
cleared the palace with their gleaming swords, 
and the blood of Jericho’s proud nobles and 
their wicked king, mingled upon the marble 
a with the wine of their revelling. 
he fire completed what the sword began, 
and ere the shadews of night enveloped the 
earth, nought remained of Jericho but pros- 
trate walls and smouldering ruins, to tell of 
its former greatness, oe . - 
The stillness of the night was broken by a 
deep swelling chaunt of praise, which burst in 
wild acclaim from thrice ten thousand war- 
rior voices, and as the chorus, “ Trust in the 
Lord, ye his people, for his right hand hath 
gotten us the victory,” died away upon the 
ear, the holy man who began his splendid 
career by vowing “as for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord,” again stood forth 
before assembled Israel, and pointing to the 
recaptured banner, which waved gracefully 
over an illuminated pavillion, said, “ Asaph, 
believest thou in the faithfulness of God ?” 
“TI believe,” solemnly replied the young 
warrior. “ The conditions of my promise to 
thee are then fulfilled, and to God and thy 
faithful love, I resign my beloved daughter.” 
——And Zilpha was a bride. oe 


Cora. 


Munro Academy, Elbridge, 
May 5th, 1840. 








For the Ladies’ Garland 
LINES WRITTEN IN A YOUNG LADY’S ALBUM. 


Let me on this unsullied page, 
Some offering leave with thee, 

Which shall, perchance, in by-gone years, 
Remind you still of me. 


Thy dearest friends will leave thee here 
heir names, with friendship true, 
And with them all, may I not be 
Remember’d still by you? 


While in the sunny morn of youth, 
From care and sorrow free, 

May rosy light thy path illume; 
But then—remember me. 


When far in distant lands I roam, 
I oft will think of thee, 
And joys which we’ve together shared— 
Oh! then, remember me. 
J.R. L. 


Harmony, N. J., May 30, 1840. 
f——_} 


Neither the cold nor the fervid, but charac- 
ters uniformly warm, are formed for friendship. 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 
VICISSITUDE. 


This is not your rest. 


Things are not what they seem; 
And though the earth be bright and fi; 
O, transient is the beam " 
Of joy, or pleasure there ; 
Like dreams that mock the doom’d to die. 
We grasp at bliss, but woe is nigh. 


Changes come through life to all, 
As clouds hide frae the view 
O’ mortals on this lower ball 
The smilin’ azure blue; 
So fate obscures frae mortal sight, 
For aye, what yielded sweet delight. 


Gaze on that fair hair’d boy, 
What smiles the elfin wears; 
His soul dilates wi’ joy, 
Like mine in by-gone years; 
I ween I then could play, an’ smile, 
An’ know a mother’s love the while. 


Freed one, dost thou look down 
From thy bright home, the sky, 
On thy weak wayward one? 
How oft he heaves the sigh, 
Beneath the pressure o’ this thought, 
He loved not deeply as he ought, 


To hear thy voice in prayer, 
Thy fond deep tenderness, 
Thy watchfulness an’ care, 
fn weal, an’ in distress ;— 
But burnin’ thoughts may not reveal, 
On themes like this, what hearts must feel. 


Is there no safety ark, 
Where doves may shelter’d be? 
No port where my frail bark, 
May ride frae tempest free ? 
No, mortal, let thy thoughts arise 
In aspirations to the skies. 


The shafts o’ adverse fate, 
Fly thick thro’ this terene; 

But ‘neath misfortune’s weight, 
The good, wi’ brow serene, 

May find a balm for every wound, 

In free salvation’s joyfu’ sound. ‘is 
Mercer co. N. J., 1840. 


Goop Manners.—Good manners are the 
blossoms of good sense, and it may be added, 
of good feeling too; if the law of kindness be 
written in the heart, it will lead to that dis 
interestedness in little as well as great things 
—that desire to oblige, and attention to the 
gratification of others, which is the founda 








tion of good manners.—Locke. 
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PARENTAL HOPES. 


it was a lovely morning in June, when two) 
young men, Who were making a tour, on foot, | 
‘sog@h the Eastern part of Scotland, en- 
ered the little village of D , in Aber- 
jeenshire. They had passed several cottages, 
and were looking about as if expecting to see 
«me house of public entertainment, when 
they were attracted by the appearance of a 
nan lesning in a melancholy attitude, against 
sme rude palings which stood before a dwell- 
ing comparatively genteel. Absorbed in his 
own reflections, he took no notice of the tra- 
vellers till they inquired the way to the near- 
est town; and then he merely pointed out 
the road. He heard their observations on the 
yeauty of the surrounding scenery*with a de- 
gree of apathy so totally at variance with the 
national character of the Scotch, that the 
gentlemen felt their curiosity awakened ; 
they determined to learn something about 
him, for they piqued themselves upon disco- 
vering incidents in their tour as well as 
senery; or perhaps it might be the perver- 
sity of human™nature which induced them 
still to linger near the poor man, when it was 
very evident that their presence was far from 
being agreeable. 

After asking a variety of questions, to 
which they received only short and moody 
replies, one of them inquired if they could be 
accommodated with a cup of cold milk. The 
man paused a moment, and it seemed, by the 
changes his countenance underwent, that he 
hesitated whether or not to continue his sul- 
len mood; but at length his natural hospi- 
tality prevailed, and he said, “ Aweel, aweel, 
sits, ye maun walk in, though I reckon the J 
gude wife is na fit tosee strangers ;” and he 
led the way to his cot As he slowly 
opened the door, the sounds of wailing were 
heard, and a female voice, in piercing ac- 
cents, exclaimed, ‘* Wae is me! wae is me! 
my bairn, my bonnie bairn! I canna live 





without him !”” 
“Whisht, Pegoy, whisht!” said her hus- 
band, as he entered; “ ye maun stir yourself 


a bit, for here be twa gentlemen come to tak’ 
a morsel wi’ ye.” 

The interior of the cottage was tolerably 
neat, but there reigned around an air of great 
poverty and desolation, which was increased 
by the appearance of a small coffin placed 
upon a table at the farther end; near it sat 
the poor woman on a low chair, rocking her- 
elf toand fro,as if the very exertion were 
necessary to sustain her mental faculties. By | 
the side of a small turf fire, was snugly | 
crouched a boy of eight years old, of a sick- 
ly and almost daguting aspect; his head | 
was unusually large, and the expression of | 





legs, either through weakness or accident, 
was sadly contracted. He took no notice of 
the entrance of the travellers, but continued 
from time to time to rock a cradle near him, 
in which was laid a sleeping infant. 

“ Come, Peggy, lassie, ye maunna tak’ on 
sae; dinna ye see, here be gentlefolks,” said 
the man in a soothing voice, going up to his 
wife. “ Ay, Sandy,” she replied, “they may 
be gentles, as ye say, but they suld na hae 
come to disturb a puir woman wailing for 
her bairn; an’ as to yoursel’, ye might hae 
kenned better than to bring them in} but ye 
hae na the feelings of a mither—wae is me !” 
and she wept bitterly. Sandy drew his 
weather beaten hand across his eyes, as he re- 
sameeag ny exclaimed, “ ye are in the wrang, 

eggy, to say sae, for niver father thought 
mair of his bairns than I did; but come, 
cheer up, lassie, we canna bring him back 
again.” “Dinna talk to me; I cannot bide 
it; [ maun cry as [ list,” repeated the poor 
woman, wringing her hands, and rocking 
herself backwards and forwards more violent- 
ly. An’ ye be Christian men,” said the fa- 
ther, turning to the travellers, “ speak a word 
o’ comfort to the puir creature, for it’s mair 
than I can do;” and throwing himself on a 
chair by the fireside, he covered his face 
with his hands. The elder of the strangers, 
who had been regarding the bereaved parents 
with the greatest sympathy, immediately 
came forward at this appeal. He was a tall, 
thin young map, not more than six and twen- 
ty years of age, of a pale mild countenance, 
al from astra oe his manner, and the 
sombre hue of his dress, it might be easily 

uessed that he had either entered, or was 
intended for the church. “ My good woman,” 
said he, in a low persuasive voice, “ you do 
wrong to give yourself up to this excessive 
sorrow; surely you have forgotten that He 
who gives has also a right to take away, and 
that we are chastened for our future good.” 
‘“ Ay,” said the woman, “its unco easy to 
talk; ye are young, an’ the hand of grief hath 
not scaithed ye; but when ye come to lose a 
bairn, ye maun e’en fret as Ido.” “True,” 
said the young man, “and it is not forbidden 
us to mourn for our friends ; nature will have 
its way; yet we should not grieve like those 
without hope.” “ An’ what hope is there for 
met Ye canna gie me my bairn again!” 
exclaimed Peggy, vehemently, “my bonnie 
bairn! he was the pride o’ my life, and I 
maun die wi’ him!” “Consider,” replied 
the stranger, “that your child is taken in 
mercy from a wicked, troublesome world; in 
heaven _ may meet him again, and then 
you will have no féar of being separated; be- 
sides, you have still many blessings left—you 
have other children.” “I have but twa, ane 





countenance was sombre, whilst one of his’ 


is a puir wee lassie, and t’other, leuk there,” 
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and she pointed to the sickly boy by the fire ; 
“ance he was as bonnie a lad as ever stepped, 
but now did ever a body see sica woful sight! 
and here, leuk here, this was the joy of my 
heart, my Charlie!” and she hastily drew 
aside the lid of the coffin, and discovered the 
features of the dead child. “ Ay,” she con- 
tinued, “ ye may talk about resignation, an’ 
its unco fine when the heart’s well at ease; 
but stay till ye hae lost sic a bairn as this, 
and then talk if ye can.” 

While one stranger was endeavouring to 
mitigate the sorrows of the afflicted mother, 
the other had his attention directed to the 
cripple at the fire. The lad manifested no 
desire to have his case investigated, but when 
asked if he did not wish to go ‘to school, he 
turned suddenly round, and his eyes were 
— up with a beam of delight. “ An’ 
what wad the bairn do at school, I trow?” 
said the mother; “ye hae na the head, Mat- 
tie, to learn like other folk.” “I wad try, 
mither,” said the lad in a supplicating tone; 
“Charlie could hae done nae mair than that, 
and you said he should gang.” “ Ay, but 
Charlie was born to be a scholar, an’ he had 
lived; he was my ain bairn, my bonny lad; 
I can never forget him.” 

“ What ails the poor child?” said the elder 
stranger, taking the weeping boy on his 
knee; “he may not be blessed with so 
healthy, nor so handsome an appearance as 
the one you deplore; but can he help that? 
Instead of lavishing that excessive sorrow 
— the dead, you would be far better ful- 
filling your duty did you attend to this poor 
boy; for, depend upon it, you may hereafter 
have cause to repent if you continue to neg- 
lect him as [ suspect you have hitherto done. 
Instead of this child being a source of trouble 
and anxiety to you, I predict that one day 
you will be proud to own him as a son; for 
there is an intelligence in his eyes which not 
even sickness has entirely quenched. Mind 
what I say, Mattie; be a good boy and go to 
school, and remember that perseverance con- 
quers all difficulties.” “ Why, ye dinna think 
our Mattie will ever mak a scholar?” in- 
quired Peggy, with great earnestness. “ Wh 
not, my good woman? Because his head is 
swelled out of proportion, and one leg is 
smaller than the other, I see no reason that 
his intellect should be impaired also ; on the 
contrary, many of our most learned men have 
been afflicted with some bodily infirmity or 
other, which still has not had the effect of 
destroying their natural genius.” “ Troth, 
an’ it’s vary likely,” rejoined the father; 
“an’ ye ken, gude-wife, I hae often told ye 
ec had mair in him than we kenned.” 
“I dinna doubt,” said Peggy, beginning for 
the first time to stir about cecetenl 
placing some refreshments before the stran- 


— 


gers. “I dinna doubt the bairn may do w... 
wi’ the blessing of God, but I btn 
ever thought he wad be a genius;” and she 
stroked his ed sallow cheeks, and took th 
infant out of the cradle with an appearanee 
of greater alacrity than she had displayed fo 
many days. . . 

The travellers, not satisfied with Merely 
giving advice, arranged with the father ;, 
send the boy to school, and left some money 
to be applied to that purpose; they then took 
their leave, followed by the prayers and bless. 
ings of the family. _ppiitti© =: 

Some twenty years after this event, , post 
chaise prontoor | ate in the evening at the 
Blue Bells in the little village of D—__ 
and a: gentleman advanced in life, and ap ; 
rently in an ill state of health, alighted from 
it. To the profuse civilities of his hostess 
he only replied by ordering some wine whey 
and a comfortable bed to be prepared, to 
which he very soon retired. It happened 
that the following day was Sunday ; and as 
the gentleman was partaking of his break. 
fast, and the landlady was officiously wait. 
ing upon him, after many indirect questions 
as to his business there, she said, “ Eh, sir! 
an’ I’se warrant ye be for kirk this morning, 
for ye seem to stand weel for church and 
state.” “Jt is very possible, good woman, | 
may; that is, if ye give a good account of 
your preacher; pray who is he?” “ Avweel, 
sir, there is the business, Why, ye maun 
ken our puir old parson—rest his soul! for he 
was a gude man as iver lived—died a few 
months sin’, and we hae been strangely aff 
for anither, till at last they hae gien us, as 
they say, a worthy successor, an’ to-day he 
holds forth for the first time; an unco deal 
has been said about him, but most likely ye 
hae heard speak o’ the Rev. Maister Mathew 
Glenarchy.” 

“ Mathew Glenarchy? surely that name is 

familiar to me: is there not a family of the 
same in this village?’ inquired the gentle- 
man. 
“'Troth, an’ ye be vera right,” replied the 
hostess, “for auld Sandy Glenarchy and his 
gude wife hae lived here these forty years 
an’ mair, as I hae heard my father say, an’ 
it’s nane but his ain son that has got the 
kirk; ye may be sure it’s nae light matter of 
joy to the auld folk to see their bairn stand 
sae weel in the world, for they say he is 4 
wonderful scholar, an’ very spiritually i- 
clined.” 

“ Have the old people any more children,” 
inquired the gentleman. 

“ An’ plase ye, sir, they hae but ane besides 
the minister, an’ a douce bonnie lassie she 8 
—puir Jeannie! She was to hae been mar- 











ried to young Robin Dugald, some five yest 
sin’ ; but somehow times were bad, an’ Jean- 
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sie had a sair heart on the matter, an darena 
venture; but now they say the minister will 
bring things about as they suld be. Eh, sir! 
does ane’s heart gude to think what a 
blessing young Mattie has turned out to his 
parents ; I ken few wad hae guessed the like 
ofthis, that hae seen him as I hae, a puir, 
goseless, sawney lad as he was.” 

The gentleman whom the landlady of the 
Blue Bells so kindly amused with her story, 
yas no other than the principal actor in it, 
snd ag he slowly pursued his way to the 
jirk, he could not wholly suppress his risible 
felings at the idea of the prodigious bustle 
his appearance had caused in the village so 
many years ago, though there was a degree 
of melancholy blended in his sensations when 
je thought on the changes those fleeting 
vearshad made in him. It was an interest- 
ing sight to observe the inhabitants of D——, 
isuing from their cottages, and all flockin 
ss it were with one accord to the house o 
payer. Here was the sturdy peasant march- 
ng at the head of his young family, and the 
ber matron, with her head encircled in a 
kerchief of the purest white; whilst behind 
them strayed the village damsels, each carry- 
ing her psalm book neatly folded in a linen 
handkerchief, half-serious, half-coquetting, 
with the sunburnt, plaided youths; whilst 
still farther in the rear were seen advancing 
the more tardy steps of age, some supporting 
themselves on crutches, others leaning on the 
ams of those whom nature and affection 
pointed out for their best support—their chil- 
dren; but all appearing to bear an air of great 
cleanliness, gravity al decorum. 

The stranger from the Blue Bells was the 
last to enter that sacred edifice. The ser- 
vices had already commenced, and the minis- 
ter stood in his place, pale, firm and collect- 
ed; but vain was the endeavour to trace in 
his countenance any resemblance to the poor 
neglected boy who had formerly excited so 
much compassion. Mathew Glenarchy was 
certainly calculated for the pulpit, for when 
there his lameness could not be observed, and 
the folds of his surplice concealed what other- 
wise was a great defect—his habitual stoop ; 
besides, in his care-worn visage there was an 
expression of great patience and genuine 
nildness, which characterized well with his 
holy office, and the fire that but rarely 
garkled from his eyes, seemed kindled by 
the enthusiasm of his zeal. On a seat near- 
est the pulpit, sat the new minister’s rela- 
tons, who were easily distinguished from 
the rest of the congregation by the singular 
uxiety they displayed. The old man, rest- 
ess and perturbed, seemed unable to sit still 
‘ moment together; one instant he shook 
tuck his silvery locks, and his face beamed 
with renov. hope and delight, and again 





‘his brow was wrinkled with anxiety, and he 
looked fearful and tremulous; at length, un- 
able to command himself any longer, he rose, 
and walking with unsteady steps, drew near 
that side of the pulpit where his son could 
not see him, and remained leaning against it, 
with his back turned to the congregation, till 
the service concluded. The mother’s face 
was concealed by her handkerchief; yet 
those nearest her saw that her bosom heaved 
convulsively, and once or twice her sobs 
were very audible; whilst Jeannie’s clear 
blue eyes glistened with all a sister’s hopes, 
and her heightened colour betrayed no slight 
emotion. 

The opening prayer was, according to the 
usual custom, delivered extempore; it was 
long and impressive, consisting chiefly of 
ejaculations and verses of scripture. At first, 
the preacher's voice was low and tremulous; 
he seemed to feel that on this effort depend- 
ed, in a great measure, his future success, 
and the hopes of his beloved family, and he 
dreaded to disappoint them; but as the fer- 
vour of his spirit seemed gradually to awaken, 
so did his voice rise higher and higher, till it 

ined its accustomed energy; and then all 

is mortal feelings gave way to the sublimer 
views of the christian. The sermon was a 
composition admirably adapted to the occa- 
sion; slightly, and yet affectionately, he 
touched upon the merits of his predecessor, 
and from thence, with great pathos, spoke of 
the relative duties of fife, and the gratitude 
which children owed to the authors of their 
existence, summing up the whole by a com- 
parison between the duty we owe to God 
and our parents. To an Englishman, accus- 
tomed to speak and decide rapidly, there may 
at first appear something singular in the 
slow and solemn manner of our northern 
brethren; but in the pulpit this peculiarity 
is not so striking, because we then expect a 
greater degree of precision than at any other 
time. There was an elegance in Mattie’s 
lan, , notwithstanding his broad dialect, 
which delighted and astonished one at least 
of*his hearers; beautiful from its very sim- 
plicity, it breathed the true essence of pure 
and animated eloquence, softened by the 
genuine spiritof christianity. At first, it was 
impossible not to behold portrayed in him the 
dutiful and affectionate son, so gently and 
sweetly did he speak of parental hopes and 
filial obedience; but as the subject opened 
before him, and he expiated at length on the 
bounty and love of a heavenly parent, his 
voice became elevated almost to a tone of 
rapture, and his eyes sparkled with unusual 
brightness. * . ° ° 

“Eh! Jeanie, Jassie, I suppose ye winna 
speak to me now, sin Maister Mattie is 








| grown sic a fine man, an’ sic a great preach- 
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er,” said Robin Dugald, as he waited for 
Jeannie near the kirk door. 

“Dinna ye say sae, Robin;” exclaimed 
Jeannie, smiling through the most joyous 
tears she ever shed; “I ken well enough 
there be few sic clever folk as our Mattie, 
but that’s no raison at all against ye, because 
ye ken I'm no sic a clever body mysel’ ; and 
as Mattie himSel’ says, we maun all keep in 
our ain spheres.” 

The stranger arrived at the manse soon 
after Mattie had led thither his happy pa- 
rents, and was received by the whole party 
with the unrestrained freedom and native 
hospitality which results from light hearts 
anxious to extend their own pleased emotions 
to all around them. But when he mentioned 
having once met them before, and introduced 
himself as an English clergyman, who, twen- 
ty years since, had, in company with his 
friend, a young physician, been travellin 
through Aberdeenshire, and had partaken o 
their hospitality, the surprise and delight of 
the little group was beyond imagination. 
Peggy caught his hand and pressed it re- 
peatedly to her lips, bursting into tears; 
whilst Sandy, pointing to his son, exclaimed, 
“There he be, God bless him! an’ its all 
owing to ye, I ken very weel. Mattie, lad! 
Jeannie, lassie! dinna ye hear, that is the 
gude gentleman your mither an’I hse sae 
often talked about.” “Oh, that iver I should 
hae lived to see this blessed day! It has 
been the joy of my heart to see that dear 
bairn stand up in Maister Maclveson’s place ; 
and then, that ye suld hae come-again, is 
mair than I could hae thought; and doubt- 
less ye hae heard him preach. Eh! sir, it 
went to my heart like inspiration, an’'—” 
she would have said more, had not her at- 
tention been arrested by seeing her son, usu- 
ally so grave and solemn in his movements, 

denly throw himself at the feet of the 
stranger, and in broken langu pour out 
his gratitude to him, acknowledging that he 
owed all his present happiness to his kind 
advice and encouragement. “Ye saw me,” 
he said, “a puir, stricken bairn, an’ ye took 

ity upon me; and mey ye be abundantly 
lessed for the kindness ye showed on that 
day.’ 

« Rise,” said the stranger, “I entreat you ; 
your acknowledgments oppress me; for af- 
ter all, what have I done? I saw you, as | 
thought, a poor, neglected child; I pitied you, 
and endeavoured to interest your parents in 
your favour; it appears then that I succeed- 
ed; and I am more than rewarded for the 
pains I took.” 

That day was a happy one at b-———; 
and in the evening, when the stranger de- 
parted for A————, the residence of Dr. H., 
the gentleman who had been his companion 











when he first entered the village, he - 
once more followed by the benediction r 
Pei and his now happy and Prosperous 
t——___ _ | 
From the Northampton Courier. 
“AND IS IT TRUE” 
BY L, E. L. 


I often think each tottering form 
That limps along in life’s decline, 
Once bore a heart as young, as warm 
As full of idle thought as mine! | 
And each has had his dream of joy, 
His own unequalled pure romance; 
Commencing when the blushing boy 
First thrills at lovely woman’s glance. 


And each could tell his tale of youth— 
Would think its scenes of love evince 
More passion, more unearthly truth, 
Than any tale, before or since. 
Yes! they could tell of tender lays 
At midnight penned, in classic shades: 
Of days more bright than modern days— 
Of maids more fair than living maids:— 


Of whispers in a willing ear, 
Of kisses on a blushing cheek— 
Each kiss, each whisper, far too dear 
For modern lips to give or speak. 
Of prospects, too, untimely crossed, 
Of passion slighted or betrayed— 
Of kindred spirits early lost, 
And buds that blossomed but to fade :— 


Of beaming eyes, and tresses gay, 
Elastic form and noble brow, 

And charms—that all have passed away, 
And left them—what we see them now! 

And is it thus !—is human love 
So very light and frail a thing! 

And must youth’s brightest visions move 
Forever on time’s restless wing! 


Must all the eyes that still are bright, 
And all the lips that talk of bliss, 
And all the forms so fair to sight, 
Hereafter only come to this! 
Then what are love’s best visions worth! 
If we at length must lose them thus! 
If all we value most on earth, 
Ere long must fade away from us! 


If that one being whom we take 
From all the world, and still recur 
To all sue said, and for her sake 
Feel far from joy, when far from her; 
If that one form which we adore, _ 
From youth to age, in bliss or pain, 
Soon withers and is seen no more— 
Why do we love—if love be vain! 
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ANN H. JUDSON., 


The pioneers in every great work, if it 
was only for their enterprise, should be hi 
inremembrance; but when they are of im- 
portance, by weight of character or genius, 
as itoften happens, they should be, in various 
ways, given as an example to the public. 
The first female in this country who made 
up her mind to become a missionary to the 
East Indies, was Mrs. Ann H. Judson. She 
was the daughter of John and Rebecca Ha- 
zeltine. She was born in Bradford, a lovely 
town on the right bank of the Merrimack, in 
Essex county, Massachusetts, on the twenty- 
second of December, 1789. She was a 
spirited, fine girl, and had the good fortune to 
live in a town where attention was paid to 
the education of both sexes. When she was 
about twelve years of age, an academy, with 
a male and female department, was esta- 
blished in Bradford, and she was sent to it 
for her education, during the spring, summer, 
and fall months. In 1806, she became a 
professor of religion, and from a laughter lov- 


ing girl, the joy of the social circle, and the’ 


pride of the ball room, she became abstracted 
from the pleasures of the world, and devoted 


held|| 


|her time to acquiring knowledge, and in im- 


| proving her heart in religious exercises. In 
|1807, the writer of this narrative attended 
an examination of the scholars at Bradford 
Academy, when Miss Hazeltine was ad- 
judged to be the best scholar in the school. 
She was then remarkably beautiful, and was 
among many well educated young ladies, of 
highly respectable families; but she bore her 
honours so meekly, that she was the gene- 
ral favourite. There seemed not to be a 
spark of envy towards her among them all. 
She often adjusted those little disputes which 
spring up in every seminary, and sometimes, 
if not settled at once, produce lasting effects. 
For several years after leaving the academy 
at Bradford, Miss Hazeltine was engaged in 
school keeping, in some of the towns neigh- 
boring to that of her birth, and was held in 
repute as an instructress. Her fame was in 
all the churches, and of course had reached 
the ears of the young missionaries, then about 
to be sent to India, to carry the glad tidings 
of the gospel to the Hindoos. Mr. Judson, 
jjone of those missionaries, sought her, and 








found she was all that fondest admirers had 
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said of her. He wooed and won her, with a 
full knowledge of his intentions of going to 
India, and that she was to accompany him. 
The other missionaries had not then proposed 
themselves to the young ladies that they after- 
wards married, so that in fact, Miss Hazeltine 
was the first who made up her mind to en- 
gage in this enterprise, of carrying light to 
the dark regions of the east, from whence 
light once emanated. She was married to 

r. Judson, on the fifth of January, 1812, and 
sailed on the nineteenth of the same month, 
from Salem for Calcutta. Mr. Judson had 
changed his sentiments on the subject of bap- 
tism, while on his voyage, and of course, he 
came under the direction and patronage of a 
different sect than the one that had sent 
him abroad. 

The head quarters of the Baptist mission was 
at Rangoon, inthe Burman empire, about seven 
hundred miles from Calcutta. Here Mr. and 
Mrs. Judson began to learn the language of 
the country and made rapid progress in their 
studies, But difficulties and dangers sur- 
rounded them, and for these they were pre- 
pared by moral discipline. They had the 
enthusiasm and high feeling of the ancient 
crusades, without any particle of the combat 
stirring spirit which animated the soul of St. 
Lewis. Mr. and Mrs. Judson wrote tracts 
in the Burman language, and made some ex- 
citement among the natives. In 1820, Mrs. 
Judson made an attempt to prevail upon the 
emperor to suffer her husband to preach and 
propagate the Christian religion in the em- 

ire, but without avail. In consequence of 
ill health, in 1821, Mrs. Judson left Ran- 
goon and repaired to Caleutta, and from 
thence sailed to England, where she staid 
some time, and then sailed to New York. 
She then visited her native town for a short 
time. All were happy to see her, although 
she no longer wore the bloom of youth, nor 
moved with the elastic step of her days of 
health. Yet she was still interesting in per- 
son, and fascinating in her manners. The 
rose had given place to the lily, and that lily 
had become tinged with intolerable suns. 
She left Bradford, as the winter approached, 
and spent the cold months in Baltimore and 
Washington, and gained strength every day. 
During this winter she wrote the history of 
the Burman mission. This was a work of 
talent and faithfulness. Wherever she tra- 
velled she made friends, and was, without 
exception, the most enlightened advocate for 
missions that ever participated in missionary 
labours. In June, 1823, she sailed from this 
country for India, and arrived there in Octo- 
ber, and shortly afterwards repaired to Ran- 
goon, which they soon left for the capital of 
Ava. Just as they were getting under way 


to be a spy and agent for the British govery. 





in their missionary labours, the Burmese war 


\broke out. The Bengal [British] governe,: 


invaded Burmah, in the spring of 1824. ‘P,, 
war was a bloody one to the Burmese. Chios 
after chief was beaten, and the king, jn }; 
ignorance and wrath, suspected Mr. Jude 


us 


a) 
Dt} 


ment, end forthwith sent him, with otho, 
missionaries to prison. He was confined fo, 
a year and a half, sometimes in two pair of 
fetters, and a part of his time with five pair 
of irons. His sufferings were excruciating 
and he would in all probability have sup; 
under them, if his wife had not made his, 
daily visits, although she lived more thay 
two miles from the prison. ‘The food allowed 
to the prisoners was execrable, and al] tho 
Europeans would have perished if she ha 
not brought food, dressed by her own hands 
for their relief. She also made applications 
to the king for their release, but for a Jong 
time to no effect, but at last her eloquence 
and perseverance made an impression on 
“ the monarch of golden breath,” and he be. 
gan to think that she, and even her husband, 
might be honest, and listened with some com. 
placency to the appeals she made to him to 
negociate for peace with the British. These 
appeals, written in elegant Burmese, were 
—_ to the king when no one of his officers 

ared mention the subject to him. At length 
he direeted her to go to the English army, 
then marching on victoriously under Gener! 
Archibald Campbell, and prepare the way 
for a treaty of peace. ‘The king of Ava sent 
Mrs. Judson with all the honours of an am- 
bassador, and the British commander in chief 
received her in this character. 

The writer of this article had the pleasure 
of being introduced, some years since, to the 
gentleman, Captain Kerr, who was the officer 
of the day, when she arrived at the English 
camp, and was informed by him, that he never 
met a more intelligent, dignified woman, than 
Mrs. Judson. She was careful to have every 
point of etiquette regarded, not, as she said, 
for the wife of a missionary, but as the repre- 
sentative of the king of Ava. She came to 
every point in the business with great single- 
ness of heart and clearness of understanding. 
She gave the English a better account of the 
court of the king of Ava, than they had ever 
had from any other source. The treaty was 
made through her influence, and even that 

roud monarch did not hesitate to acknow- 
edge her merits. After this peace, Mr. 
Judson settled in a new town on the Salwen 
river; but she did not live long to enjoy the 
blessings of quiet, which she so ardently de- 
sired; and in the absence of her husband, she 
died there, on the twenty-fourth of October, 
1826, of a fever. Her daughter, then an 10 
‘fant, survived her but a short time. Her 00, 
|her first child, had died at Rangoon and was 
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baried there. Her grave, which is under a 
large tree, called the hopia, will be hereafter 
visited by Christian missionaries, as a place 
made sacred by the ashes of a woman of no 
ondinary character. She was enlightened, 
ious, and brave ; she took up the cross, and 
hore it admirably ; she had no childish whin- 
‘sos in her nature, nor ever made any at- 
tempts to excite commiseration at her hard 
fate. She probably lived as long, and did 
as much, as she ever expected, and died 
in all the hopes of her religion. Such a Wo- 
man, although we may grieve to think that 
she was called away so soon, is more to be 
envied than pitied. If she had lived in le- 
ndary instead of historical times, she would 
have ranked with Saint Agnes and Saint 
Cecilia; but as plain truth is now spoken of 
the good, the devoted, and the martyrs, she 
will be remembered for ages, as one deserv- 
ing of high praise in the churches. For 
beauty, talents, dignity of demeanor, and per- 
severance, Mrs. Judson has had but few 
equals She acquired languages with great 
facility, and used her acquirements to the best 
purposes of her calling. She wrote with 
ease and elegance, was a pattern of conjugal 
affection and missionary ardour. She was 
chivalrous and romantic without being giddy 
orvain. She was engaged ina great work, 
and she marched fearlessly on to the death. 
She shrunk from no danger, nor turned back 
from any peril. She saw martyrdom before 
her, but it was surrounded by beatific visions. 
She saw the seeds of the gospel planted in a 
heathen land, and she believed, that, if it was 
long in springing up, that it would in time 
flourish, and break asunder the chains of su- 
perstition and horrid fanaticism. To her 
imagination, always chaste and never unrea- 
sonable, she saw the car of Juggernaut bro- 
ken into ten thousand ‘pieces, the suttee no 
longer practised, and the worship of idols 
give place to devotion in temples erected to 
the only living and true God.— Knapp. 
== 
NITROCRIS, 

Was a celebrated queen of Babylon, who 
built a bridge across the Euphrates, in the 
middle of that city, and dug a number of re- 
srvoirs for the superfluous waters of that 
river. She ordered herself to be buried over 
one of the gates of the city, and had an in- 
scription on her tomb, which signified that 
her successors would find great treasures 
within, if ever they were in need of money ; 
but that their labours would be but ill repaid 
if ever they ventured to open it without ne- 
cesity. Cyrus opened it through curiosity, 
and was struck to find within it these words: 
“If thy avarice had not been insatiable, thou 


never wouldst have violated the monuments 
of the dead.” 





Nitrocris—God’s Presence. 27 


GOD’S PRESENCE 

The thought that God is ever about us, 

/makes this world a serious world, and should 
lead us ever to walk through it with serious 
| steps. It should indeed increase our cheer- 
fulness, and sweeten our enjoyments, to 
think that our Father is beside us! But it 
should also fill us with a holy jealousy of 
ourselves, and with anxious watchfulness 
against every thing, whether in spirit or con- 
duct, which may be displeasing to Him. An 
ancient philosopher advised the magistrate, 
as a restraint to the wicked, to write at the 
corner of every street, “‘ God sees thee, O 
sinner /” But to us who believe in the di- 
vine omniprescence, that inscription, “ God 
sees thee,” is not only in every street, but 
upon every object, above, around, within and 
beneath us. 

If we would but open our hearts to the re- 
ception of this solemn and all-important truth, 
every thing would proclaim to us the pre- 
sence of that God, 


“ Who gives its lustre to the insect’s wing, 
And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds.” 


We might see it in our own existence and en- 
joyments—in the revolving year and the 
changing seasons. We might read it in the 
stars—the alphabet of heaven, in which he 
has stereotyped his own glory, and in the 
planets which are rolled by his hand through 
trackless space. We might hear it in the 
thunder’s voice, and see it gleaming in the 
lightning’s flash. Every insect would sing 
to our ears of the hand that sustains it. Every 
breeze would murmur of His presence. Every 
leaf would whisper, “ God is here!” And 
if the imaginary presence of some great and 
good man could restrain impropriety and 
prompt to nobleness of conduct on the part 
of a pagan, then surely the known presence 
of the heart-searching God, the greatest and 
best of all beings, should make us watchful 
of all our actions, should check the very first 
risings of folly and sin, should give purity to 
our motives, and humility to our hearts, and 
holiness to our lives; should lead us ever to 
live as under Jehovah's eye, in such a man- 
ner as to secure His approbation—N. Y. 
Observer. 
—_=—_— 


AN IRISH COMPLIMENT. 


A lovely girl was bending her head over a 
rose-tree which a lady was purchasing from 
an Irish basket woman in Covent garden 
market, when the woman, looking kindly at 
| the young beauty, said, “I axes yer pardon, 
young lady, but if it’s pleasing to ye, I'd 

\thank ye to keep your cheek away from that 
| rose, ye’ll put the lady out of conseate with 
‘the colour of her flower.” 
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28 REJOICE, THE PROMISED TIME IS COMING. Vox), 


From Saunderson’s Sacred Melodies,* and published in this work by special permission. — 
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* Designed for schools and seminaries, as a constituent branch of general education. 
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rejoice, the promis’d time is coming, 
Rejoice, rejoice, Jerusalem shall sing ; 

From Zion shall the law go forth, 

4nd all shall hear, from south to north. 
Rejc ice, rejoice, the promis'd time is coming, 
Rejoice, rejoice, Jerusalem shall sing ; 
“and truth shall sit on ev'ry hill, 

And blessings flow in ev'ry rill, 

And praise shall ev'ry heart employ, 

Andev'ry voice shall shout for joy. 
Rejoice, rejoice, the promis d time is coming, 
Rejoice, rejorce, Jerusalem shall sing. 


Rejoice, 


Rejoice, rejoice, the promis’d time is coming, — 
Rejoice, rejoice, the * Prince of Peace’ shall reign; 

And lambs may with the leopard play, 

For naught shall harm in Zion's way. — 
Rejoice, rejoice, the promis’d time is coming, — 
Rejoice, rejoice, the ** Prince of Peace” shall reign ; 
The sword and spear of needless worth, 

Shall prune the tree and plough the earth, 

For peace shall smile from shore to shore, 

And nations shall learn war no more. 
Rejoice, rejoice, the promis’d time is coming, : 
Rejoice, rejoice, the *“* Prince of Peace” shall reign. 








We know not how they may seem to our 
readers, but there is to us something un- 
usually touching and beautiful in the follow- 
ing simple verses. Wecan readily conceive 
that the tears of more than one son of the 
Green Island have been shed over them. 
Under his gay smile, and amidst all his na- 
tional drollery and wit, the Irish emigrant 
has often his sad thoughts of the “ould 
mother of him,” sitting lonely in her solitary 
cabin, on the bog side—recollections of a 
sister's farewell are haunting him—a grave- 
mound in the church-yard, far beyond the 
wide “waters,” has an eternal greenness in 
his memory —for there perhaps lies a “ darlint 
child,” or a **swate crather,” who once loved 
him;—the New World is forgotten for the 
moment, blue Killarney and the Liffy sparkle 
before him—old familiar scenes, and remem- 
tered faces, look upon him ;—and the rough 
and seemingly careless and light-hearted 
emigrant, is sorrowful unto tears. How 
touching was the appeal to the Hebrews 
by their Prophet, “ Ye shall not oppress the 
sranger, for ye know the heart of a stranger, 
seeing ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt."—Ed, Pa. Freeman. 


LAMENT OF THE IRISH EMIGRANT. 
I'm sittin’ on the stile, Mary, 
Where we sat side by side, 
One bright May mornin’ long ago, 
When ycu were first my bride: 
The corn was springin’ fresh and green, 
And the lark sang loud and high, 
And the red was on thy lip, Mary, 
And the love-light in thy eye. 


The place is little changed, Mary : 
The day is bright as then ; 
The lark’s loud song is in my ear, 


And the corn is green again: 





F ance OF THE WORDS FORTHE MUSIC.) But I miss the soft clasp of thy hand, 
BAL ‘| 


| And your breath warm on my cheek, 
| And [ still keep list’nin’ for the words 
You never more may speak. 


’T is but a step down yonder lane, 
And the little church stands near— 
The church where we were wed, Mary, 
I see the spire from here ; 

But the grave-yard lies between, Mary, 
And my step might break your rest; 
For I’ve laid you, darlin’, down to sleep, 

With your baby on your breast. 


I’m very lonely now, Mary, 
For the poor make no new friends: 
But, O! they love the better still 
The few our Father sends! 
And you were all I had, Mary— 
My blessin’ and my pride; 
There’s nothin’ left to care for now, 
Since my poor Mary died! 


Yours was the good, brave heart, Mary, 
That still kept hoping on, 
When the trust in God had left my soul, 
And my arm’s young strength had gone. 
There was comfort ever on your lip, 
And the kind look on your brow ; 
I bless you, Mary, for that same, 
Though you can’t hear me now. 


I thank you for that patient smile, 
When your heart was fit to break, 
When the hunger pain was gnawin’ there, 
And you hid it for my sake! 
I bless you for the pleasant word, 
When your heart was sad and sore ; 
O! I’m thankful you are gone, Mary, 
Where grief can’t reach you more. 


I'm biddin’ you a long farewell, 
My Mary—kind and true! 
But hi not forget you, darlin’, 
In the land I’m goin’ to: 
They say there’s bread and work for all, 
And the sun shines always there: 
But [ll not forget ould Ireland, 
Were it fifty times as fair! 


And often in those green old woods 
I'll sit, and shut my eyes, 
And my heart will travel back again 
To the place where Mary lies: 
And Ill think I see the little stile 
Where we sat side by side, 
And the springin’ corn, and bright May 
morn, 
When first you were my bride! 








| Experience teaches, it is true; but she 


‘never teaches in time. Each event brin 
\its lesson, and the lessou is remembered; 
| but the same event never occurs again. 
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CHOICE SELECTIONS. 





Our friend J. R. L. will please accept our thanks for 
his kind attentions. His remarks have suggested to 
us the propriety of occasionally devoting a page or 
two to the gathering up of some the fragments of 
literature, and giving them a place of permanency in 
the Garland. In the course of our reading, we find 
many short pithy articles of extreme beauty of senti- 
ment and expression, well worthy of being thus em- 
bodied together ; and which we propose to arrange 
under the head of CHOICE SELECTIONS. 


LINES 
WRITTEN ON THE BLANK LEAF OF A YOUNG LADY'S BIBLE. 
When the vigor of youth shall have wasted away, 
And the roseate bloom of thy cheek shall decay ; 
When life’s waning taper burns dim o’er the grave, 
From the doom that awaits thee no mortal can save ; 
O! then may the precepts these pages impart, 
Serve to strengthen thy hope, and to cheer up thy heart ; 
The blest Star of life gild mortality’s even, 
And thy pathway illume to the portals of heaven. 


Exrcant Extract.—Woman! thou balm 
of life! soother of my sorrows, solace of the 
soul! How dost thou lessen the load of hu- 
man misery, and lead the wretch into the 
valley of delight. Without thee, how heavi- 
ly would man drag through a weary world! 
But, if the warmly pressed hand of a loved 
and fascinating female be twined around his 
supporting arm, how joyous, how lightly doth 
he trip along the path! The warm and ten- 
der friend, who, in the most trying situations 
retains her fondness, and in every chance of 
fortune preserves unabated love, ought to be 
embraced as the best benison of heaven—the 
completer of earthly happiness. Let a man 
draw such a prize in the lottery of life, and 
glide down the stream of existence with such 
a partner, neither the coldly averted eye of 
the summer friend, nor the frowns of an ad- 
verse fortune, should produce a pang, nor ex- 
cite a murmur. 


Tue Vine.—On the day of the creation, 
the trees gloried over one another, each one 
vaunting itself better than its fellows. “The 
Lord hath planted me,” cried the towering 
Cedar; “firmness and fragrance, durability 


and strength, in me hath he united.” “ The 
grace of Jehovah hath set me a blessing,” 
exclaimed the far-shadowing palm tree; “ in 
me hath he joined usefulness and beauty.” 
“ Like a bridegroom among youths,” said the 
Apple-tree, “I shine among the trees of Para- 
dise.” “Like a rose among thorns,” whis- 
pered the Myrtle, “ I stand among my sisters, 
the lowly shrubs.” Thus all boasted; the 
Olive and Fig-tree, and even the Pine and 
the Fir-tree. 

The Vine alone was silent, and fell help- 


—————. 
less to the ground. “To me,” it said to» 
self, “every thing appears to be deniaj_ 
trunk and limbs, blossoms and fruit: wy 
such as I am, still will I wait and hope.” k 
sank down and its branches wept. == 

Not long did it thus wait and weep; for 
behold! generous man, the divinity of +h, 
earth, approached it. He beheld ‘a feeb), 
plant—the sport of every breeze—that syn} 
beneath its own weight, and sued for jj 
With compassion he lifted it up, and twines 
its tender branches around his bower. The 
breeze now gaily played among its tendrijs. 
the rays of the sun penetrated its hard green 
berries, preparing in them the delicious neo. 
tar—a sweet beverage for man. Adorned 
with rich clusters, the Vine soon bowed jt. 
self down to its master, who tasted their ep. 
livening juice and called it his friend. The 
proud trees now envied the loaded Vine, for 
many of them stood unfruitful. But the 
Vine rejoiced in its slender form and its 
abiding hope. Therefore its fruit rejoices 
even now the heart of man, and lifts up the 
drooping spirit, and comforts and gladdens 
the sorrowful. 

* * * * * 


Despond not, forsaken one! but wait pa- 
tiently. In the most insignificant channel 
flows the sweetest juice: the feeblest vine 
inspires and delights the heart—JN. Y. 
Christian Messenger. 


American Lapres.—Perhaps there is no 
country in the world, where women are more 
completely domestic, than they are in our 
own; and none where female influence is 
more generally felt. This is a most happy 
circumstance. And it affords a powerful 
argument in favour of female education. It 
is trite, I know, but very important to re- 
mark, that when ladies are distinguished for 
domestic habits and virtues, their maternal 
influence is very great. They mould the 
hearts, and to a great degree form the under- 
standings of the future fathers and mother: 
in our country. Now they, who have in 
their hands so great a part of early educatwn, 
certainly ought to receive that cultivation o! 
heart and mind, which would fit them for the 
discharge of the very important duties o! 
their station. This is no easy work. It de 
mands skill and judgment as well as atten- 
tion. Surely preparation ought to be made 
for it, that it may be done well. Look atthe 
majority of girls of eighteen, in the country, 
and see what are their qualifications for 
place at the head of a household. But female 
influence is not only felt in domestic life; 
reaches to every part of society. Every 
where it ought to be salutary. Our ladies 











ought to be intellectual as well as sensitive; 
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intelligent as well as affable; good as well 
xs pretty. No where, indeed, are they more| 
modest, more pure and delicate, than among) 
agrselves; but if to these graces of the fe-| 
male character, were added suitable im-| 

yements, the effect on the whole com- 
munity would be most happy. A higher 
pirit of literature would pervade our state ; 
ani young men would spend that time in 
study, which they now waste in dissipation. 
\ loftier tone of moral feeling would be 
awakened, and we might hope to witness the 
purity, without the extravagance of chivalry. 


Beavtirct Stmite.—A delicate child, pale 
and prematurely wise, was complaining, on 
a hot morning, that the dew-drops had been 
too hastily snatched away, and not allowed to 
litter on the flowers, like other happier 
dew-drops, that live the whole of the day 
through and sparkle in the moonlight, through 
the morning onwards to noon-day. “The 
an,” said the child, “ has chased them away 
in his heat, or swallowed them up in his 
wrth.” Soon after came rain and a rain- 
bow; whereupon his father pointed upwards, 
“See,” said he, “there stand thy dew-drops 
gloriously re-set, a jewelry in the heavens; 
the clownish foot tramples on them no more. 
By this, my child, thou art taught, that what 
withers on earth blossoms again in heaven.” 
Thus the father spoke, and knew not that he 
spoke prefiguring words. Soon after, the 
delicate child, with the morning brightness 
of his early wisdom, was inhaled, like a dew- 
drop, into heaven. 


Poetry Userut to Socrery.— Poetry, far 
ftom injuring society, is one of the greatest 
instruments of refinement and exaltation. 
Itliftsthe mind above ordinary life; gives it 
respite from depressing cares; and awakens 
the conscientiousness of its affinity with what 
is pure and noble. In its legitimate and 
highest efforts, it has the same tendency and 
tin with christianity; that is, to spiritualize 
cur nature. Poetry has a natural alliance 
with our best affections. Its great tendency 
ind purpose is to carry the soul beyond and 
above the beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordi- 
nary life ; to lift it into a purer element ; and to 
treathe into it a more profound and generous 
emotion. It reveals to us the loveliness of 
mture, brings back to us the freshness of 
early feelings, revives the relish of simple 
pleasures, keeps unquenched the enthusiasm 
vhich warmed the spring-time of our being, 
refines youthful love, strengthens our inter- 
tin human nature by vivid delineations of 
iis tenderest and loftiest feelings, spreads our 
ympathies over all classes of society, knits 
us by new ties to universal being, and through 
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‘the brightness of its prophetic visions, helps 
faith to lay hold on the future life.—Chan- 
ning. 

Tue Two Roses.—Being with my friend 
ina garden, we gathered each of us a rose. 
He handled his tenderly, smelt to it but sel- 
dom and sparingly. I always kept mine to 
my nose, or squeezed it in my hand; where- 
by in a very short time it lost both its colour 
and sweetness, but his still remained as sweet 
and fragrant as if it had been growing on its 
own root. “The roses,” said I, “are the 
true emblems of the best and sweetest en- 
joyments in the world, which being moderate- 
ly and cautiously used, and enjoyed, may for 
a long time yield sweetness to the possessor 
of them ; but if once the affections seize too 
greedily upon them, and press them too 
hard, they quickly wither in our hands, and 
we loose the comfort of them. It is a point 
of excellent wisdom to keep the golden bridle 
of moderation upon the affections.” 

AneEcpore.—An excellent clergyman, pos- 
sessing much knowledge of human nature, 
instructed his large family of daughters in 
the ordinary practice of music. They were 
all observed to be exceedingly amiable and 
happy. A friend inquired if there was any 
secret in his mode of education. He re- 
plied, “ when any thing disturbs their tem- 
per, I say to them sing: and if I hear them 
speaking against any person, I call them to 
sing to me, and they sing away all causes of 
discontent, and every disposition to scandal.” 
Such a use of this accomplishment might 
serve to fita family for the company of an- 
gels. Young voices around the domestic 
altar, breathing sacred music, at the hour of 
morning and evening devotion, are a sweet and 
touching accomplishment.—L. H. Sigourney. 

Marernat Arrection.—There is no sen- 
timent, feeling, passion, or attachment, so 
deep, all-pervading, yey and holy, as 
maternal affection. It is a divine endow- 
ment, the incarnation of the spirit of an 
Archangel of omnipotent beneficence, love 
and mercy. Neither time, distance, or pover- 
ty, can alienate it—nor ingratitude, error, or 
crime, extinguish, cool or abate its glowing 
energy. It comes into existence with the 
first impulse of infant life, and is perpetual, 
all-enduring and eternal; for when death 
consigns the ever anxious, fond and constant 
watching mother to the tomb, that sacred 
passion lives immortal in the soul, and as- 
cends with it to the throne of the living God, 
and in his august presence, gives ardour to 
the fervent aspirations of the heavenly parent, 
for the forgiveness, happiness, and the pre- 





sent and eternal bliss of the darling child. 




















































































































































Flowers—A Touching Narrative. 





Vox. lV, 





From the Poughkeepsie Journal. 
FLOWERS. 


What a beautiful similarity exists to ap- 
pearance between persons and flowers. How 
delightful to trace the similitude and enjoy 
the pleasing reflection, that they were formed 
to teach us lessons of usefulness and humili- 
ty, as well as for our personal gratification. 

Observe, for instance, the flower that rears 
its head far above its more lowly neighbours, 
whose bold and imposing appearance attracts 
the eye of the most casual observer, the very 
sight of which reminds you of the youth, who 
is pressing forward to the realization of his 
youthful hopes, upon whose countenance you 
can almost read the ambitious projects of his 
mind. Mark with what assiduity he pursues 
his avocation, either in pouring over the clas- 
sic page, or in the more domestic employ- 
ments of life. 

Observe again the little modest flower, 
that, springing from the bosom of the earth, 
partly raises its beautiful head, as if afraid to 
meet the gaze of the world. See how it 
seeks the retirement of the forest, and there 
unfolds its beauties, to cheer the solitude and 
enliven the scene. What is more pleasing 
to the eye than the delicate colours which 
are here shaded so prettily by the hand of 
nature? How similar to the modest maid 
who shrinks with timidity from the view of 
the world, and seeks the retirement so con- 
genial to her feelings, whose Soul seems 
formed in nature’s most perfect mould—beau- 
tiful in person, yet unconscious of that beauty 
—looking up confidently to those whose 
smiles are the life and joy of her heart. 

Although the lofty and gorgeous flower 
flourishes in all its beauty, and attracts the 
admiration of those who delight in splendour, 
yet how incomplete would be the scene to 
the admirers of nature were it not for the 
little modest flowers of the forest that appear 
in our path, claiming a share of our atten- 
tion. 

How strictly allied are these representa- 
tions to the people of this world; you see one 
endeavouring to reach the summit of fame, 
another has ascended the rugged cliff of 
science, a third has immortalized himself by 
discovering some secret spring in this vast 
creation; but dreary indeed would be their 
existence, if the approving smiles of woman 
did not cheer their hearts. Although she 
may not with them be remembered in time 
to come—though she has achieved no noble 
deed that would wake the muse in her be- 
half—although she may not immortalize her- 
self either in song or story, hers will be the 
consolation of having added to the joys, par- 
ticipated in the sorrows, and consoled by her 
presence the rugged pathway of life. 
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came the subject of conversaticn, and a 


A TOUCHING NARRATIvp 


An eminent clergyman one evening be. 


Won. 


der was expressed that he had never marriaj 
** That wonder,” said Miss P., “ was once ey 
pressed to the Reverend gentleman in m, 
nearing, and he told me a story, in answer 
which I will tell you; and perhaps, slight as 
it may seem, it is the history of other hears 
as sensitive and delicate as his own, So» 
after his ordination, he preached, once eyory 
Sabbath, for a clergyman in a small villacs 
not twenty miles from London. Among h. 
auditors, from Sunday to Sunday, he é 
served a young lady, who always occupied ; 
certain seat, and whose close attention be ran 
insensibly to grow to him an object of thous); 
and pleasure. She left the church as i 
as service was over, and it so chanced tha 
he went on for a year without knowing he; 
name; but his sermon was never written 
without many a thought how she would ap. 
prove it, nor preached with satisfaction up. 
less he read approbation inher face. Grady. 
ally he came to think of her at other times 
than when writing sermons, and to wisl to 
see her on other days than Sundays; but the 
weeks slipped on; and though he fancied tha: 
she grew paler and thiner, he never brought 
himself to the resolution either to ask her 
name or to seek to speak with her. By these 
silent steps, however, love had worked into 
his heart; and he made up his mind to seek 
her acquaintance and marry her, when one 
day he was sent for to minister at a funeral, 
The face of the corpse was the same that 
had looked up to him Sunday after Sunday, 
till he had learned to make it a part of his re- 
ligion and his life. He was unable to per- 
form the service, and another clergyman pre- 
sent officiated ; and after she was buried, her 
father took him aside, and begged his pardon 
for giving him pain, but he could not resist 
the impulse to tell him that his daughter had 
mentioned his name with her last breath, and 
he was afraid that a concealed affection for 
him had hurried her to the grave.” “ Since 
that time,” said the clergyman in question, 
“my heart has been dead within me, and | 
look forward only. I shall speak to her in 
heaven.” 


ene mee 
—_—_— 


HAPPY REPLY. 


Washington once called upon an elderly 
lady whose little grand-daughter, at the close 
of his call, waited on him to the door, and 
opened it te let him out. The general, with 
his customary urbanity, thanked her, and lay- 
ing his hand upon her head, said: “ My dear, 
I wish you a better office.” ‘“ Yes, sir—to 
let you in,” was the prompt and beautilu! 
reply. 
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